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Why the Eucharist? 


HY is this particular Service being 
WW sees more and more? Why are more 

and more people coming to feel that 
they ought to be present at it, on Sunday, even 
though they do not receive the Sacrament? 

It is not of course because such attendance 
even begins to be a substitute for Communion; 
but because the Service itself is the highest and 
most perfect expression of worship to God. Wor- 
ship, the acknowledging of “worth,” means pri- 
marily giving, not receiving. Receiving must in- 
deed come first in time,—we have nothing to 
give God except what He first gives us. But the 
very purpose of His giving is that we may have 
the joy of making a return. The Eucharistic Serv- 
ice gives opportunity for both. But its emphasis 
is on the offering. 

This idea of offering, or dedication, is natural. 
Gifts are the universal token of human love. 
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The child who loves his mother wants to bring 
her something. His present may be no more than 
a mass of sticky candy which she wishes she 
didn’t have to take. But take it she will, for it 
speaks to her of the love of her child. And that 
is what counts. 

It will count all the more if she perceives that 
the child’s present, however useless or absurd, 
has taken him hours to prepare. That labor is the 
measure of his love. He has given what cost. 

So it must always be when we offer to God. 
No gifts of ours can make God any richer. Their 
value to Him lies wholly in the love that prompts 
them. Loving Him sincerely, we shall want to 
bring Him a sacrifice,—a gift that costs. For only 
so can we express fully the offering of ourselves. 

Of this self-oblation on our part the Eucharist 
is an excellent expression. For it puts the offer- 
ing of ourselves in terms that all can under- 
stand. All can see the priest take bread and wine, 
place them on the altar, and silently offer them 
to God. Why bread and wine? Surely they must 
be symbols. What do they signify? With a mo- 
ment’s reflection anyone can work it out. The 
. bread and wine are: (1) something of ours, 
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bought with our money; (2) something made, 
by work of human hands; (3) something sug- 
gestive of our daily occupations—eating and 
drinking, work and play, hospitality and friend- 
ship, bread to be earned, cups to drink of sor- 
row or of joy. So then, when we offer bread and 
wine, what we really mean is to dedicate our 
daily lives. Through those speaking symbols we 
are offering ourselves. 

But surely the Eucharist is more than that. 
For if it expressed only the dedication of our- 
selves, it would not differ essentially from other 
services. We can dedicate ourselves and our 
doings without using bread and wine. We do so 
indeed, every time we say (and mean) the “Our 
Father.” 

Self-dedication, moreover, depends for its 
value on the earnestness with which it is per- 
formed. In other words, it is subjective; whereas 
our fathers in the Faith have taught us that the 
Eucharist is objective, that what is there trans- 
acted is done independently of our moods. 

But this can only mean that in the Eucharist 
we offer something greater than ourselves. We 
do. We offer our Lord. But how? 
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Jesus’ earthly life was a dedicated life. From 
childhood, from His first dawning human con- 
sciousness of His Sonship, every day and every 
hour was offered unreservedly, completely, to 
the Father, lived utterly for Him. Self-oblation, 
indeed, is the keynote of all that Jesus said and 
did, His very meat and drink. His earliest quoted 
word is “Wist ye not that I must be about My 
Father’s business?” His last word is, “Father, 
into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” In His 
baptism, in His answers to the Tempter, on the 
mount of Transfiguration, in the Garden—all 
through His life—the same motif is heard. Self- 
oblation is Jesus’ very breath. 

This habitual self-oblation, moreover, finds 
striking expression, in outward ritual act, in the 
Last Supper. “In the night in which He was be- 
trayed, He took bread,” and the words He spoke 
over it are eloquent of His utter devotion to the 
will of the Father, of His unswerving loyalty 
even in the face of a hideous, death. “This is my 
Body which is broken for you; this is my Blood 
which is poured out on your behalf.” So far 
would His devotion go: so, on the morrow, let 
His body be broken, His life be poured out in 
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sacrifice, if only His Father be honored, His 
people be redeemed. 

The self-oblation expressed in these symbolic 
words and actions remained to be completed, 
was completed on the Cross. And the Cross is 
unique to this extent, that there His utter self- 
devotion was realized not in intention only but in 
fact. There on Calvary His life, always perfectly 
offered, was at length laid down. His will to give 
Himself entirely, so oft expressed in word and 
symbol, was there carried out in deed. Through 
His bitter anguish of mind and body, through the 
yielding of His soul in death, His self-oblation 
was completed. 

But, though it needed this completion, it was 
the inward self-oblation, rather than the suffer- 
ing, that gave the Cross its value. And that part 
of Calvary lives on. The suffering is past and 
over, the self-oblation is not. Death did not 
change His character. He did not suddenly lose 
that which had been the keynote of His life. In 
the heart of Jesus risen and ascended there burns 
the same utter devotion to the Father, the same 
will to be offered for His honor. Indeed it is but 
more intense. For it is the root and spring of His 
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heavenly joy. It always was His joy to offer Him- 
self, even when it cost Him struggle and pain. 
“For the joy that was set before Him He endured 
the cross.” Now that the suffering is past, the 
self-oblation, still abiding, is joy unhindered. 

And that Oblation, living on in heaven, be- 
longs to us. It belongs to us, because He does. 
Jesus is, not merely a man, but the Representa- 
tive Man. In His perfect obedience, He gave ex- 
pression to our deepest longings. His offering 
was made, not in His name only, but in ours. 
Not only so, but He has united us with Him, in 
baptism, as His living members. What the Head 
of the Body did, and does, belongs to us as well. 
It is “for us” that He “appears” before God, for 
us He ever lives to intercede. The heavenly Of- 
fering is ours. 

Our chief means of claiming it is Holy Com- 
munion. The very word means “sharing.” 
Through it we are meant to share not only in 
His company but in His occupation. His Pres- 
ence in the Sacrament is not passive like the 
presence of a thing. He is there in intensest spir- 
itual action, afire with love and self-oblation to 
the Father. With that fire He longs to kindle us 
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too. To change the figure, Communion is not so 
much His coming down to live in us. It is rather 
His catching us up to be with Him and share His 
eternal Offering. Through Communion(') that 
Offering is ours. We, too, may plead before the 
Father the perfect devotion of His Son. 

It is on this pleading that we should try to 
keep our minds. To focus on the Gift received is 
natural enough, but none the less mistaken. The 
truth that in and through those lowly forms the 
risen Christ comes to us, gives us Himself, ob- 
jectively, really, is wonderful enough. But it 
must not be allowed to divert our minds from the 
purpose of His coming. He comes to take us up 
into His Offering. If we would “commune” with 
Jesus to the full, we must keep our minds on 
what is central to Him,—on His self-oblation to 
the Father. 

This will be easier for our minds if we keep 
them away from still another attractive by-path, 
—worship directed to our Lord Himself. Such 
worship is of course legitimate. For our Lord is 

() So true is this, that whenever we are present at the 
Service, but unable to receive the Sacrament, we ought 


to make a point of receiving “spiritual communion”— 
that is, the communion of desire. 
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really and truly God as well as Man. As such, 
He deserves our adoration. And it is natural and 
right to adore Him during Mass,(*) as at every 
other time. Nevertheless to spend the time of 
Mass mainly in adoring Jesus present in the 
Sacrament, is very apt to crowd out from our 
minds the thought of what Jesus is there to do. 
He is there to lead our worship to the Father. 
The time to concentrate on worshipping the Son 
is at Adoration, or Benediction, or Exposition, 
or at any private visit to the Sacrament reserved. 
At such times the emphasis on worshipping Jesus 
is right. But at Mass the emphasis belongs on 
joining with Jesus in the worship of the Father. 
Eucharistic adoration, important though it is, is 
not the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Those devotional 
books that confuse the two (as, alas, so many do 
confuse them) ought to be thrown away. Cer- 
tainly it is right to adore our Lord. But the time 
of Mass is primarily for something else: for 
adoring God the Father by pleading before Him 
Jesus’ perfect self-oblation. Until we have grasp- 

(2) “Mass” is merely an affectionate nickname for the 
Eucharistic Service. We like it because it is short, and 


because it has come to be associated with the idea of ob- 
lation. Everybody calls it that on December 25th. 
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ed that distinction, we have not learned to take 
our part in Mass. 

How can we learn? A good way to begin is to 
practise the oblation of ourselves. “And here 
we offer and present unto thee, O Lord, our- 
selves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, 
holy, and living sacrifice unto thee.” So, in our 
name, the words are said. If we will make the 
effort we can fill those words with meaning, 
make them true of us, offer ourselves to God in 
very deed. 

This offering of ourselves will be more genu- 
ine if we prepare for it beforehand. That means 
examining ourselves, not only with a view to 
penitence, but with a view to being thankful. For 
thankfulness is the true motive for self-oblation, 
and the simplest way to put our hearts in tune 
with the Eucharist. For “Eucharist” means 
“Thanksgiving.” 

Shall we not also take time to ask whether the 
offering of ourselves is unreserved; whether we 
are holding back from any act of self-surrender 
to which we are invited by our Lord? For if it 
be He who invites us to humble ourselves before 
our companion, to make the difficult apology, 
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the humiliating confession, surely the question 
is not whether that is required. Rather it is 
whether we may not voluntarily do it for Him 
who humbled Himself so utterly for us. Or if it 
be He that calls us to be more generous to one 
who has done us wrong, to lay aside our just 
grievance, to meet that person more than half 
way, shall we refuse it to Him? Shall we refuse 
anything to Him who for our sakes gave all? 

Another very simple and practical expression 
of self-oblation is the traditional fast before 
Communion. 

But we must be generous with Him after 
Mass as well as before. That means taking 
practical precautions to see that our verbal self- 
oblation is carried out in deed. For this purpose 
it is helpful to concentrate on some one of our 
daily duties that is naturally unattractive, and 
make a special effort to attack it promptly and 
do it thoroughly, as an offering to Him. 

Another practical step toward genuine self- 
dedication is to undertake a rule: to make a 
definite agreement with our Lord that our re- 
ligious duties, especially the more difficult of 
them, shall be done, not merely when we feel 
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like it, but regularly, rain or shine. For it is what 
we do daily, in the mood and out, that really 
changes character, that really makes our life an 
offering to God. 

If we have been working, in some of the ways 
suggested in the five paragraphs just preceding, 
at the offering of ourselves, we shall be the better 
prepared to press on to the far greater offering, 
the offering of Christ, the lifting up before the 
Father of the perfect devotion of His Son. 

Our Prayer Book means that we should. 
Speaking of the Sacramental Elements, just 
consecrated to be the very Body and Blood of 
Christ, the priest is to say in our name: “Where- 
fore, O Lord and heavenly Father, .... we, thy 
humble servants, do celebrate and make here 
before thy Divine Majesty, with these thy holy 
Gifts, which we now offer unto thee, the memo- 
rial thy Son hath commanded us to make.” We 
are to offer, as well as to receive, the Eucharistic 
Christ. 

The same idea is expressed in several fa- 
miliar hymns :— 

We here present, we here spread forth to Thee, 


That only Offering perfect in Thine eyes, 
The one true, pure, immortal Sacrifice. 
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Look, Father, look on His anointed face, 
And only look on us as found in Him; 
For lo, between our sins and their reward 
We set the Passion of Thy Son our Lord. 
(New Hymnal, No. 333) 


Father, see thy children bending at thy throne, 
Pleading here the Passion of thine only Son, 
Pleading here before thee all His dying love, 
As He pleads it ever in the courts above. 

(English Hymnal, 308) 


See, Father, thy beloved Son, 
Whom here we now present to thee; 
The all-sufficient Sacrifice, 
The sinner’s one and only plea. 
(English Hymnal, 328) 


Wherefore, O Father, we thy humble servants 
Here bring before thee Christ thy well-beloved, 
All-perfect Offering, Sacrifice immortal, 

Spotless Oblation. (English Hymnal, 335) 


In these verses we have the authentic expres- 
sion of the Catholic’s devotion during Mass: the 
presenting before the Father, not merely of our 
own poor, faulty dedication of ourselves, but of 
the perfect, eternal self-oblation of our Lord. At 
the altar that Oblation is put, literally, into our 
hands, that we may offer to the Father, not our- 
selves only, but Christ, His beloved Son. (?) 


(*) The writer gratefully acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to many others, but especially to Trevor Jalland in 
“This Our Sacrifice’—Mowbray, 1933. 
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